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Rome, January 2, 1918. 
HOSE who know and love the lagoons tell us that 
in the old days of Venice, no pile was driven without 
a-chaunt, sung by the drivers as they hauled at the 
ropes, and punctuated by the thud of the weight as 
: fell. The chaunts were a curious mixture of sentiment, of 
its of local color, of scraps of history, sacred and secular, 
reaching back to the conflicts with Greek and Turk—and 
£ the work in hand. Venice is built on such piles, driven into 
he clay hide that has borne her for a thousand years above 
infathomed depths of watery quicksand. 

I find that my impressions of-two days spent in Venice in 
mid-November, with the guns of her eighteenth-century o¥er- 
/ords sounding scarcely twelve miles away at the mouth of the 
Piave are a mixture very much like one of these old chaunts. 
And indeed our work in hand was to help drive some shafts 
of succor into the uncertainties that surrounded a large rem- 
‘aant of her civilian population. 

We had been assigned by the Red Cross commissioner for 
Europe to make a quick survey of the needs of refugees 
throughout Italy. ‘The great asili at Florence were still filled 
with thousands of them, sleeping on the floors, with scant 
coverings and often’with little between them and the stones. 
Train-loads of contadini were still making their slow way 
down the Adriatic coast line to southern Italy, men, women 
and children crowded so close into the freight cars that many 
had to stand. And there was every prospect that the first wave 
of fugitives was about to be followed by a second and greater 
one. Rumor had it in Rome that the army headquarters 
were falling back to a new line as they had fallen back from 
the Tagliamento a few days before, and that it would be only 
a matter of hours when Venice would be in the hands of the 
Austrians or under siege. Events, galvanized by the spirited 
resistance of the Italian armies along the Piave, proved these 
forecasts mistaken; but without them in mind, you would not 
get the feel of the situation, as we felt it when we crossed the 
lagoon and through the car windows saw the domes and 
towers of the city before us; and when, a little later, an old 
ganziero helping us with his hooked pole we clambered into 
my first gondola. 
We had made the night trip down from Rome in an ordi- 
nary compartment, filling up the space between the seat with 
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EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


suitcases and getting such sleep as we could in our overcoats. 
I was accompanying the two American social workers who had 
set the standards for emergency relief at San Francisco and in 
the Ohio floods, one now chief of American Red Cross work 
for refugees in France, tlie other the organizer of Red Cross 
help for the Belgian refugees in Holland in 1914 and now 
Red Cross commissioner to Belgium. With us was a lieuten- 
ant of the Bersaglieri, assigned to us as /aison and interpreter 
by the Italian war department. And not least, my old leather 
brief-case, which has carried many SURVEY manuscripts home 
for night reading, but which now bulged as never before with 
300,000 lire, mostly in notes of from five to fifty lire. For in 
this emergency, traffic lines congested with troops and military 
material, and the Venetian banks closed, more bulky supplies 
were out of the question and drafts or. even large bills were 
useless. 

In Rome we had been in conference with the Red Cross 
executives from France (who were serving as an emergency 
commission), the American ambassador, Americans in resi- 
dence and members of the ministry. With the representa- 
tive of the Associated Press we had called on Luigi Luzzatti, 
former premier and member of Parliament from Venezia, 
who had just been appointed high commissioner for profughi 
(Italian for refugees) and was charged with developing a 
permanent plan of government assistance. We found him 
in his apartments and passed through rooms stacked with 
papers and official-looking documents, and our first thought 
was that these were themselves treasure trove from Venice. 
But it turned out that this was the customary environment of 
their master, whom we came upon, like some antiquary in the 
midst of his collections, standing in a further and larger room. 
Here were tables, desks, cabinets, heaped two feet high with 
such litter, shelves lined with paper-covered bookss books 
stacked in front of the shelves and wedged in on top of other 
books in defiance of all librarians. 

And the man before us looked nothing less than some old 
doge of Venice, stepped out of the Middle Ages. His hair 
was white and long over his collar; heavy black eyebrows con- 
trasted with white beard; he wore a skull cap, and a muffler 
hung down from his neck like a stole. Unhappy man, he 
said, that in his age it should fall to his lot to be charged 
with the evacuation of his native district. But with that, he 
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‘fired to his task, and talked brilliantly of the war, of states- 
manship, of America’s part in arms and in civilian aid. Of 
the refugees he said: “To give all labor and not all alms is my 
problem.” And in his quick mind and vehement speech we 
could gather why, however much of the actual task of admin- 
istering a comprehensive system of care for the refugees 
might fall to his younger associates, this venerable senator and 
member of ministries from the stricken district had been 
chosen as embodying in the public imagination the care and 
provision which the government had set itself to give. And 
in a sense he stood for another force in modern Italian life, 
of which Americans are, for the most part, unconscious. For 
—such have been the tremendous mutations of the centuries— 
this guardian of fugitives from the city of Antonio and Shy- 
lock, is, like the Italian minister of foreign affairs and many 
another high in public life, a Jew. 


A Refuge from Attila’s Huns 


WE WERE to visit many cities in the course of our rapid tour, 
but Venice stands out among the rest. Throughout our stay 
there, we had a sense of things impending. It was like Luz- 
zatti’s room, piled high with its records of fifty years of Italian 
natienal life, but with no script to tell what the next month or 
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day might hold. It was beyond our powers to read, as R 
did, the history of her people written generation after ge 
tion in carved and ordered stones; but there was a poignar) | 
which no one could escape in moving down silent canals }} | 
side shuttered buildings, a sense of frailness in this beau 
built in yesteryears, fallen on a time of steel and high expy 
sives. Venice had her beginnings in a flight of refugees befe | 
the invasion of the Huns in the days of Attila. Was she}, 
end as she began? q 

The chronicler of the life of the lagoons has pointed a 
that in the flight of the early settlers to the lidi, the long ridg) | 
of sand that rim the sea, they learned the peril of the mai 
land; and that at the outset of the ninth century, when th 
held the Franks at bay, Pipin’s fleet “defied by the impey| 
etrable network of small canals and oozy mudbanks,”’ thi 
learned in turn the peril of the sea. So here, midway of t#), 
lagoons, on the islands of the archipelago, they forthwit| 
sunk their communal feuds, drove their piles, and founded) |. 
city of which the world has no equal. But what of the pen j. 
of the sky? ‘There is a legend that one of the churches 5}, 
Venice is built in the place above which, as foretold by” 
heavenly visitant to Bishop Magnus of Altinum, he shou |; 
see a red cloud rest; and another, where a white cloud shoul | hs, 
stand; but there have been no legends or heavenly visitam | 
to forecast the black cloud of war which, after ten centurie 
should come with its altogether new peril of the air £8 thy 
church and citizens alike. 1 : 

Venice suffered from bombardment in the fifteen month | 
siege by the Austrians which snuffed out her revolution 4} 


the Scalzi, damaged then and restored in 1860, was bombe}j, 
in 1916, and the large fresco by Tiepolo shattered. TRY 
ceiling of Santa Maria Formosa was destroyed the same yeaj. 
and in 1917 a bomb brought down that of the church of S§}j 
Giovanni e Paolo. In the adjoining fifteenth century Scuoll }}: 
di S. Marco, which has been used as an ospedale civile sine}, 
the time of the Napoleonic wars, four people were killec, 
nineteen others wounded and half of the magnificent carve’,| 
wooden ceiling, with the Lion of St. Mark done in its differ { 
ent panels, was destroyed. A bomb hit the angel on the dom, }, 
of San Pietro di Castello, the island church which was fos}, 
three hundred and fifty years the seat of the patriarchate | 
Altogether, according to the American consul at Venice, th» 
city had suffered from thirty air raids since the beginning o 
the war, twenty-four people were killed in one night, an@ 
four bombs had fallen anywhere from nine feet to a hundrew 
yards of St. Mark’s, eight to ten more bombs within ai] 
additional hundred yards. The Church of the Scalzi i 
next the railway station, that of S. Pietro near the arsenal § 
and Venice has been a naval base, which made these fair mili 
tary targets. Only concerted or sporadic attempts at terror 
ism could,.in the judgment of local observers, account fo» 
others of the raids, and only self-restraint from such a policy 
can account for the complete freedom of the city from harn® 
this fall, much less keep it so, once the enemy’s great guns 
are brought up on the lower Piave. 

Of the outlook in mid-November, there were as many 
notions as men you met—that the churches had been attacked 
in order to prompt the Pope to press for peace, and hence | 
bombing would be repeated; that it had been stopped by his 
intercession and hence would not be repeated; that the Aus- 
trians in a spirit of vengeance would raze the city; that their | 
plan was to take it and then threaten to leave no stone upon 
another if Italy did not make peace; that, rather than see it 
fall into Austrian hands, a certain fervid poet had proposed 


t Venice be evacuated by the Italians and burned by them, 
j so on. ‘The more reasonable hypothesis seemed to be 
at, from the standpoint of the land campaign, there was 
military importance to the city as such. Its impregna- 
ity by land or sea was of other centuries, before hydro- 
anes and long-range guns. ‘The modern line of struggle 
ched up the Piave river valley, from the coast to the 
untains, and if the line broke in the upper reaches it must 
Il back to the next river valley, and Venice be left behind 
<e so much farm land. On the other hand, from the stand- 
»int of the sea campaign, the port of Venice is of great im- 
yrtance on the Adriatic.. Without it, the Italians would 
ve no adequate naval base in its upper waters. “Che ques- 
Mon, therefore, might become one of whether, as a naval base, 
could be held even if the line broke, and whether, as such, 
3 importance warranted holding it even if that meant the 
uin of the city. In other words, Venice as a city and art 
easure would neither be wilfully hazarded by the Italians 
or wilfully demolished by the Austrians, a judgment which, 
learly, any day’s developments might overthrow, but which 
hose of November and December seemed to sustain, her 
ampanile, her domes and roofs standing unscathed while the 
ighting went on from the coast to the mountains, and such 
ilitary centers as Padua were bombed. 


Like a City in a Test Tube 


UT OUR concern was with civilian needs rather than with 
nilitary operations and, as will appear, the further evacua- 
tion of Venice was being considered quite independent of the 
latter. The considerations were economic—food, fuel, work 
to do. The town was like a watch which has stopped. Not 
the frailness of its ancient architecture, but the helplessness 
of the modern city, once its artificial life is thrown out of 
gear, was what was to bear in upon us at every hand. 
Unlike your chemist, it is not given to economist or sociolo- 
gist to isolate his subject-matter and experiment on a large 
scale. He cannot put a community in a test tube and watch 
what happens while he does this or that. He must wait upon 
events. And a student of civics would have had here, had he 
the time or heart to explore it, the phenomena of an urban 
center, torn loose from those underpinnings of sustenance and 
exchange of services which support the industrial city in the 
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nation, the industrial state in the world of raw material. 
The piles had been ripped out from beneath the livelihood of 
Venice, laying bare how every part of the commonwealth is 
rooted in the whole. 

There was another, a more immediate and practical rea- 
son, which set off Venice among the cities of our tour. It 
offered the American Red Cross the opportunity to help engi- 
neer an organized evacuation—the very reverse of what had 
happened in the pell-mell retreat from the Italian war zone. 
And the reverse of the French and Belgian experience also, 
for it offered opportunity to get in at the start, and to help 
move the people by natural, work-a-day groups, kept intact 
from the threatened city to their place of refuge. “This op- 
portunity had been seized for the American Red Cross by the 
American consul, B. Harvey Carroll, a Texas newspaper 
editor of imagination and redoubtable energy. Early in 
November the Red Cross headquarters in Rome had dis- 
patched him 65,000 lire, and he had drawn on it to help 
refugees reaching Venice from the invaded districts to the 
north; to keep going, under the American flag, a posto di 
conforto at Mestre, a junction point on the mainland, which 
had reached the last day of its resources and through which 
refugees and exhausted and wounded soldiers were passing 
in a stream; to open an American Red Cross comfort station 
at Chioggia, where the Venetian refugees were boarding the 
trains; and, more especially, through three gifts of ten thou- 
sand lire each, to “‘assist in transplanting the organized work 
of institutions which in the many months of war had provided 
employment for the unemployed and had turned what would 
have been a dead weight of charity into a self-sustaining 
producing force.” The first of these colonies consisted of 
the working girls of the Laboratorio per i Disoccupati, and 
was headed by Signora Marie Pezze Pascolato, The others 
had been units of the Comitato Cittadino di Assistenze e di 
Difesa Civile. “In short,’ as Mr. Carroll expressed it in his 
graphic way, “they were brigades of workers of both sexes, 
mobilized and transported to form a new nucleus of Venice. 
Those sent away under this plan go out not like chaff driven 


by the wind, but like bees swarming from a hive to make a 


new hive.” 
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ON THE GRAND CANAL 


The night of our arrival, in the empty billiard room of 
Hotel Danielli, we talked till midnight with the consul. He 
told us of the retreat and the situation at the front; he had 
the week before visited General Pepino Garibaldi, who, with 
the old Alpine brigade of his grandfather, had brought their 
guns down from the heights of the Dolomites to the elbow of 
the Piave (Mr: Carroll is himself an honorary member of 
the brigade). And he told of the work for refugees; he was 
back only that afternoon from Chioggia, inspecting the Red 
Cross canteen. “There an old palace had been turned over 
by the authorities, who had furnished two military cooks, a 
ton of coal, a telephone and other conveniences. With Red 
Cross funds he had gotten together supplies and manned the 
canteen with his two consulate assistants. At first they had 
had to buy piecemeal, ten loaves of bread here, ten there, and 
canned things. But the market was easier in Venice, because 
so many people had gone; he had secured authorization to 
buy wholesale and now wanted to organize buying for storage 
for any emergency and for use in the further evacuation. The 
canteen had been able to provide meals at a cost of one lire 
per person—less than fifteen cents. It provided hot coffee to 
the grown people and hot milk for the babies; hot soup, bread 
and meat or bread and cheese, with a few special delicacies 
for invalids, 

If you will turn to the map of northern Italy, you will see 
that Chioggia is situated at the point of mainland at the 
southern end of the thin islands that shut in the lagoons. A 
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branch railroad connects it with the trunk lines running 
through Ferrara to the seacoast region from Ravenna 
Ancona, with Rimini in the center. This region, because 
its unoccupied summer cottages, hotels and villas, had 
designated as the destination of the dislodged Venetia 
With the main railroad out of Venice to Padua engrossed 
military use, they were taken, a thousand at a time, by fel 
to Chioggia, where trains were ready for them. At first ea 
carried his own luggage, but this led to confusion and y 
very burdensome, as the landing was about a mile from ft 
station. Now each family was given a bag to put goods ij 
and these were carted from the boat to the cars. “There the 
were turned over to the owners, who looked after them on th 
long trip, for so congested was the travel that sometimes tw 
or four days were spent in getting down the coast. In th 
way, 8,000 people had been transported in the last ten days 
and the American Red Cross canteen had fed as many @ 
two thousand in twenty-four hours and provided food fo 
them en route. But the stream had been held up temporarih 
because of lack of food supplies and shelter at the other end” 
and in the interval there was opportunity for a concerte@) , 
program of orderly migration to be worked out by all the 
agencies concerned—the admiralty, the provincial and mus| ; 
nicipal authorities, the Comitato Civile and the Red Cross | , 
During the next day we visited these various agencies, andi) , 
the upshot was that we left with Consul Carroll the sum off 
200,000 lire for supplies and assistance to the migrating Ven= 
etian groups, and to meet again the following week in Rimini, 
where a cooperative arrangement was entered upon by which 
the Red Cross instituted a hospital and health center to serve | 
the twenty thousand refugees spread along the coast. ! 


Air-Craft Over the Canals 


THE impressions of that day in Venice stand out as a series 
of pictures. First was the view from our window in the 
morning, with a bright sun taking the edge off the damp and 
cold of the hotel room. I had been disappointed the afternoon: 
before in my glimpse of St. Mark’s Place. With the domes 
of the church blackened, its entrance sheathed with sandbags, 
the red bricks of the new Campanile standing out as uncom- 
promisingly as those of a factory chimney, and the pave- 
ments stripped of the color and motion of eager crowds, the 
piazza had shrunk to the dimensions and quality of an Ameri-— 
can seaside resort in winter time. It had seemed somehow 
second-hand and pinched up. But here in the domes and 
chapels of the island church of San Giorgio Maggiore, di- 
rectly before me across the water, was the enchanted city of 
my anticipation. ‘There was the drone of a motor over- 
head. ‘The Festa del Redentore has not been kept up since 
the war, but the sober patrol of the air-men has been broken 
by at least one regatta of the sky, when, we were told, in gala 
spirit they had swooped down across the surface of the lagoons 
and past the Campanile like gulls. In mists far to the left I 
could make out the outline of three or four torpedo boat de- 
stroyers. ‘Three barges, the boatmen bending their backs to: 
their long sweeps, were in the middle distance, and near at 
hand a launch tied up to the steps, a sailor jumped out and 
saluted and an officer followed. “There were knots of people 
along the quay and, as we left the hotel, gondoliers called to | 
us from the waterside. One lone guide, fallen on lean days, 
dogged us with the tempting offer to take us to the last glass 
factory on its last day in Venice! | 

Then comes to mind a tiny upstairs room with red up- | 
holstery, looking out on a narrow medieval street; this, in 
the half-closed bank which had taken our brief-case of wealth 
over night on the distinct understanding that it would not 


de responsible in case of invasion. Its own books and moneys 
had been transferred to Milan. And here, beside a window 
looking out on a narrow street, like as two peas to those of 
the Rialtos of the stage, we spent two interminable hours 
counting out, not ducats, for precious metal is scarce, but war- 
time notes of small denominations, to be wrapped up in a big 
brown paper parcel for the consul. 


A Revolutionary General in Command 


Next we went, by many turnings, past closed shops and 
along calli with but few passersby, to the Teatro la Fenice, 
where the Comitato Civile had its headquarters. Wooden 
partitions had been erected to divide off offices in the foyer, 
and here the people came for the tickets that would get them 
transportation, or food if they were to remain. We passed 
through a knot of black-shawled women clogging the little 
alleyway, and a guard of soldiers were drawn up in the open 
space at the entrance. Women, old men and children were 
waiting their turn on the stairs or in the corridors. “The 
head of this committee (one of the first of kindred societies 
organized throughout Italy earlier in the war to care for 
soldiers’ families, and now recognized as semi-official bodies) 
is General Costello, a man of 84, a veteran of the Venetian 
revolution of 48 and ’49, of the Crimean War of ’55 and 
of the wars for national unity in the later sixties. Him we 
did not see, but we met the secretary, Dr. Andrea Venuti, a 
young man; and also the active head of the committee, Pro- 
fessor Marione, living double of Charles Sprague Smith, so 
long the director of the People’s Institute in New York. 
Professor Marione occupies the chair of international law at 
the University of Padua, and atthe outbreak of the war he 
and his wife had come back to the native city, not, as Portia, 
to give it law, but to give it service. Mrs. Marione has been 
the active forewoman and manager of the garment workrooms. 
They are typical of the Italian men and women, not only on 
this committee but throughout Italy, and not only of the 
well-to-do, but of the working people and professional groups, 
who have thrown themselves into all manner of social work. 

The first work of the committee was for soldiers’ families, 
but it soon broadened out along many lines. It helped float 
the loan in Venice with one hand and carried on a sanitary 
campaign with the other. Not the least interesting trophy 
I brought away with me was its little pamphlet, gotten out 
like an educational leaflet in a street-cleaning campaign such 
as those for which Colonel Waring set the fashion with us. 
Only this had to do with the littering up of canals! More 
especially the committee had broadened its work to include 
help to all families in poverty because of the war. With 
tourists no longer coming to the city and with the Adriatic 
closed to fishers, it had raised something like 3,000,000 lire 
from voluntary contributions to carry on general civilian re- 
lief and provide work. The well-to-do people of Venice are 
not industrialists who make their money, but people who in- 
herit from old families. “[hése had decreased rents and other- 
wise helped out during the war poverty, but with this class 
largely gone, little was coming in now to tide the committee 
over their great emergency. It was maintaining ten popular 
kitchens. Eight days before it had been giving fifty thou- 
sand rations; today, so swift had come the need, it had given 
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twenty; and altogether, through free distributions and econ- 
omic sales, it was providing for 15,000 families, or 60,000 
people. 

So it had come about, in the present emergency, that the 
committee had broadened its work once more and taken up 
the responsibility of functioning in connection with the evacu- 
ation of the city. It was doing so because of this food pres- 
sure, because it had close contacts with the people and because 
it was concerned in holding together the working units 
through which, for two years past, it had enabled so many 
families to maintain their economic independence by working 
on uniforms, socks and underclothes for the troops. Its 
needle trades had grown to the point where twenty-five 
tailors cut the garments for the 600 workers in its rooms, 
and for the 3,000 women who sewed at home. It had started 
work in wood, for old men and invalided soldiers, such as 
the manufacture of wheel-barrows and munition cases, and 
work in blacksmithing and tool-making. ‘The seacoast locali- 
ties to which the Venetian refugees were bound were not of 
its choosing, for they seemed to offer little opportunity for 
earning a living, and the government had no plans for em- 
ployment there; but the committee felt that its system of 
workrooms could be expanded to care for much larger num- 
bers and proposed not only to ship its equipment south, but 
to follow its people and open headquarters at Rimini. And 
there we were to find them, a week later, a dozen in all, men 
and women, round the broad table of a deserted hotel, wrest- 
ling far into the night with personal and practical problems 
much after the kind, I fancy, that the Pilgrim fathers faced in 
their day in planting their shiploads of settlers on the New 
England coast. 

[The conclusion of this article will be published in the SURVEY 
for February 23.] 


Labor Laws in the Crucible’ 


Measures Necessary for Effectiveness During and After the War 


By John B. Andrews 


SECRETARY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


ERHAPS no prediction regarding the outcome of the 
world war has been more uniformly accepted than 
that when this war is over the masses of the people 
are to occupy a much more favorable position. To a 
large part of the world today democracy is the avowed pur- 
pose for which the lifeblood of millions is being poured out. 

In this great war labor has, of course, furnished the vast 
majority of the fighters. And as modern military operations 
have become more and more dependent upon industry, the in- 
dustrial army has become as vital a factor in national effect- 
iveness as are the fighting forces. The workers in the indus- 
tries are the second line of defense. 

As our belated war preparations drag out their weary 
months, as emergency shipyards yawn from the marshes, and 
as coal cars stand congested while supply boats wait for fuel 
in the harbors, we know that our biggest problem—not only 
after the war is over, but in winning this war—is the labor 
problem. 

We may profitably consider, therefore, the means by which 
labor is to become available and effective during the progress 
of the war, and at the same time discuss the;measures by 
which labor ultimately is to receive its democratic reward for 
innumerable sacrifices both at home and abroad. Constructive 
effort, not merely after the war but as a result of the war and 
while the war is in progress, is the important consideration. 

We may rest assured that widespread and lasting improve- 
ment in labor’s condition will come in two forms, first by 
means of collective bargaining through trade union action, 
and, second, by the more comprehensive method of legal enact- 
ment, including a train of executive and administrative orders. 


Organized Labor Stronger 


Oruers will deal sufficiently with progress toward industrial 
democracy through trade unionism. No one familiar with 
the traditions and the leadership of the American Federation 
of Labor will doubt that trade unionism will be pushed for- 
ward by the war. Doubtless there will come more democratic 
shop management, the extension of collective bargaining and 
the adjustment by discussion of many of the conditions of em- 
ployment, especially for the organized workers. Even though 
faced with peculiar difficulties, including the absorption of an 
army of invading women and a host of unskilled diluting me- 
chanics, organized labor was never in a more advantageous 
position to assert its wishes and to have its policies adopted. 
And Mr. Gompers, the very able head of the organized labor 
movement in America, said recently in a patriotic New Year’s 
appeal to his membership of more than two million: “The 
time for labor to interpose its needs and contentions is while 
policies are in the making.” 

But the greatest sufferers in this war and afterward will be 
the masses of unorganized men and women who will only 
indirectly profit from the better bargains of trade unionism. 


1From a paper read before the National Institute of Social Sciences, 
January 18, 1918, which will be printed with additional material in the 
Journal of the institute. 
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For this vastly larger and comparatively helpless group, the 
concern of public-spirited citizens interested in the general 
welfare must be in that form of protection which is to come 
not directly through the collective bargaining of the labor 
unions, but through the democratic expression of public 
opinion in our legislative halls. Political democracy, won by 
our forefathers and emphasized in later extension of suffrage 
to working men and more recently to women, is the present 
hope of millions of our industrial workers. 

Even organized labor’s “interposition” may soon take on 
a political form. Organized labor of our Civil War period, 
upon finding trade unionism unable to prevent a reduction 
of wages when war-priced prosperity slumped at the close 
of that four-year conflict, turned to politics and labor legis- 
lation. A somewhat similar political activity may now be 
foreshadowed by the recent change, from after-election No- 
vember to the spring, of the annual convention date of the 
American Federation of Labor. Meanwhile for England, 
John Masefield, the official historian of the British army in 
France, writes: “I predict that our next Parliament will be 
a Labor Parliament.” y 

Fortunately, the war has placed labor legislation upon a 
new footing before the country. Men in high places have 
suddenly recognized that labor laws are not based upon mere 
sentiment but upon sound economics. “They have joined the 
swelling chorus in demanding that protective standards be 
maintained in order that output be not decreased. 

Unfortunately, our existing labor legislation is very in- 
complete. Consider for a moment England’s relative position 
in reference to workmen’s insurance legislation. She had a 
system of workmen’s compensation for accidents, covering the 
entire country, and in the midst of war she has increased the 
cash benefits to injured workmen and their families 25 per 
cent. She had likewise a system of old age pensions, of 
invalidity insurance, of health and maternity insurance and in- 
surance against unemployment. As a result of her experi- 
ence, every proposal for change has been in the direction 
of greater liberality to the workers. 

From England can be drawn an example of preparedness. 
While her war offensive is at its height, she has inaugurated 
a series of definite plans for bridging over the period of transi- 
tion from war to peace. A Ministry of Reconstruction has 
been formed, whose head is a member of the Cabinet and 
whose duty is to investigate, plan and to make recommenda- 
tions regarding problems growing out of the war. 

Prominent among the ministry’s projects are those for 
demobilization. It has planned the mustering out of the 
army according to industrial demands. The men who have 
positions waiting for them are to be the first dismissed, and 
the others will be released mainly as openings for them are 
found. The peace-time occupations of the entire army have 
been catalogued for use in this connection. Whereas in the 
United States the selective draft act is to go out of effect 
within four months after the proclamation of peace, England 
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expects to spend two or three years in disbanding her three 
million soldiers. The dismissal of munition workers is also 
to be under organized control, only a few from any one 
trade being released at a time. \As a guide in finding work 
for munition makers and soldiers, the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion is canvassing the country, the colonies and abroad, to 


' learn what trade demands will be at the end of the war. Plans 


are being made to turn war materials and equipment into 
peace-time uses; motor trucks which have carried ammuni- 
tion will haul farm products; factories which have made shells 
will make tools. 

Furthermore, when the British army is dismissed, funds 
and plans for public work will be ready. The Development 
Commission and the Road Board will be able to begin road- 
making, afforestation and land improvement. ‘The state is 
preparing to help cities and towns build 150,000 to 200,000 
workmen’s dwellings. Another government committee is 
working out plans for land settlement by soldiers and sailors. 
Already the committee has asked for money for the first co- 
operative colony of small farms. 

Finally, even if plans for work at the end of the war fail 
to provide for everyone, the English government is still pre- 
pared. For a year after they leave the service, the soldiers 
will be protected by unemployment insurance. Most of the 
war workers will also be covered. 

In the midst of war England has extended the scope of 
the unemployment insurance about 50 per cent. As an im- 
portant factor in the administration of this insurance England 
had developed before the war a national system of 400 public 
employment bureaus and now plans to increase the number 
to 2,000 before the end of the war. This will be about twenty 
times the present number in this country, although we have 
twice England’s population and twenty-five times the area. 

It is scarcely possible to do more than suggest a few of 
our own shortcomings. But surely it will be agreed that 
in this field we have most of our work before us. Ours 
is a work of construction. 

For emergency war labor administration, our federal De- 
partment of Labor announced in early January a program 
that is full of promise. If carried out efficiently and promptly 
this program will justify the confidence of those who believe 
that unified authority should be placed in this department 
of the government and that also concentrated there should be 
unescapable responsibility. 

Surely it will be recognized that far-reaching changes in 
the management of industry are to be expected and plans of 
the utmost consequence are to be worked out and put into 
operation after the war. As practical people, however, we 
must also consider what are the well thought out steps which 
we are best prepared to take now.. 


The First Need—Regular Work 


Wuar then, in the field of labor legislation, is especially 
needed and feasible in America at this moment? 
Fundamental, of course, is regular employment. The usual 
maladjustments of workers seeking individually for jobs 
and employers searching unsystematically for men—must now 
be avoided. War has made the immediate adoption of a 
unified system of labor placement—machinery for intelligent 
and effective distribution of labor—a matter of national self- 
preservation. The labor market must be organized through a 
complete network of public employment bureaus. Such a serv- 
ice—long urged by social workers—organized labor now rec- 
ognizes is not only an “invaluable adjunct to our war machin- 
ery,” but is “keenly needed in the transition period that will 
follow the declaration of peace and the work of demobiliza- 


tion.” 
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Here is a vitally necessary means for labor reconstruc- 
tion as the soldiers and sailors return to industry after the 
war, a means which is also imperatively needed now in suc- 
cessfully prosecuting the war. 

Fortunately the President, through the extraordinary pow- 
ers entrusted to him for the period of the war, has recently 
ordered the development of a United States employment serv- 
ice on a war basis. ‘The danger is that the war emergency 
may be allowed to pass into history without putting the em- 
ployment service on an adequate permanent basis. 


Workmen’s Compensation, Health Insurance 


A SECOND means of labor construction is the extension of 
workmen’s compensation. This legislation, at first greeted 
with suspicion, has within a half dozen years spread over most 
of the industrial states. Many inadequate laws are yet to be 
improved, but acceptance of the workmen’s compensation prin- 
ciple is now almost universal. The recognition of its value 
may be illustrated by our experience last year with longshore- 
men. The United States Supreme Court, in a divided opinion, 
held that men loading and unloading vessels could not when 
injured seek compensation under the state laws. But such re- 
lief had come to be generally regarded as social justice. Long- 
shore work is particularly hazardous. “Thousands of such men 
are seriously injured each year. These “marine” workmen, 
through the necessary shipment of supplies to our allies and 
to our own men in France, had become in a very clear sense 
indispensable in this war. Thousands of them were already 
protesting against grievances of long duration. Here was a 
new grievance, the loss of compensation when injured. A 
bill to grant such relief was drafted by the Association for 
Labor Legislation, and within eleven days it was passed 
through both houses of Congress and signed by the President. 
This legal protection was necessary in order to render justice 
in time of peace. The progress of the war lifted it into com- 
manding importance. 

A third measure of labor construction which the war has 
made vitally imperative is the early development of work- 
men’s health insurance. Hundreds of thousands of war work- 
ers are about to enter strange employments. Whether in the 
manufacture of munitions or elsewhere, they will be subjected 
to dangers with which they are not familiar. A large number 
of these new workers will be women, peculiarly susceptible 
to occupational poisons, and with maternity functions to be 
carefully considered with a view to safeguarding their pres- 
ent health as well as that of the coming generations. 

The official commission which has been studying this ques- 
tion in New Jersey states: ‘““The stress of industry in war is 
making increasing demands upon physical endurance. In our 
hour of necessity we have been shocked by the high percen- 
tage of draft rejections on account of physical disability. As 
never before we need now to conserve, for present and future 
generations, the health and physical vigor of our people. Fur- 
thermore, it is the duty of statesmanship to look beyond our 
immediate pressing needs to the period of reconstruction at 
the close of the war. We cannot afford to disregard the pro- 
tective legislative inducements already offered to workmen by 
our keenest commercial competitors in Europe.” 

In line with the definite stand by organized labor in Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey the New York State Federation of 
Labor, on February 6, unanimously endorsed a bill for com- 
pulsory contributory health insurance and directed its com- 
mittee to work for its early enactment. 

The economic advantage to a nation of a healthy, efficient 
and contented working class, is recognized by employers who 
have observed the effects of universal insurance against sick- 
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ness in Germany. A former representative of large manu- 
facturing interests who is now serving in the War Depart- 
ment, wrote to me recently as follows: 

“T believe very strongly that unless we make very substan- 
tial progress along the line of health insurance . . . we shall 
find ourselves under very serious handicaps in world competi- 
tion at the conclusion of the present war. I believe that many 
of our people are still going cheerfully on with the social 
ideals and ideas of the past generation quite oblivious to the 
fact that our great commercial competitors, Germany and 
Great Britain, have advanced far beyond us in social thinking. 
The time will come within the years immediately following 
the war when our ‘go as you please’ methods of industry will 
be weighed in the balance in competition with Europe.” 

Shortly after we entered this war the United States govern- 
ment provided a most liberal system of accident, health and 
life insurance for its enlisted men. In support of this wise 
action it was frequently said by officials in Washington that 
men were better fighters if relieved of anxiety regarding their 
future. ‘The individual states,” declares the New Jersey 
commission, “should be no less considerate of their army of 
industrial workers.” 

We are fighting a great world war in order that the condi- 
tion of the people may be improved. Some time this war will 
end. But within each nation there is a never-ending strug- 
gle for better living conditions, for opportunities for health 
and happiness that during generations have been denied to the 
workers. Today, for example, we possess a mighty power 
to fight disease. To the wealthy class this scientific knowledge 
is available; to the poverty-stricken it is doled out in charity 
dispensaries. But for the masses of the working population— 
in the United States alone among great industrial nations— 
such treatment is not made available. Through a properly 
organized system of universal health insurance it would be 
possible to bring the world of medical science to the aid of 
the humblest wage-earner. 
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- For these three important measures—public employment 
service, extension of accident compensation, and the adoption 
of workmen’s health insurance—there has already been am- 
ple preparation and agreement in time of peace. While earn- 
estly sifting new proposals for the after-war reconstruction 
period, no time should*be lost in putting these three well- 
tested measures into operation. 

It is now a matter of peculiarly vital importance to the 
nation that this country catch up with the constructive labor 
legislation long since adopted in other countries. Perhaps 
conservative citizens may comfort themselves with the reflec- 
tion that short-sighted repression is followed by changes far 
more radical than would have been brought about had oppo- 
nents of progress been more wise and just. Certainly the ex- 
igencies of international competition for labor and the im- 
perative necessity of conserving our human resources, should 


indicate the wisdom of taking these practical steps without — 


delay. 

During war we must give additional attention to home 
conditions. It is by anticipating internal problems that na- 
tions in a mighty world conflict can insure themselves against 
disaster. In the midst of a great international upheaval let 
us not be guilty of saying that the purposes are commendable 
but that “the time is not ripe for a change.” In labor legis- 
lation the war has not, furnished a ground for postponement 
of action; rather it has increased the need. for action. And 
in fulfilling this immediate and urgent duty to aid in the 


successful prosecution of the war we shall at the same ~ 


time be laying a firm basis for reconstruction after the 
war. 

The future of our government depends upon the loyalty 
and cooperation of labor. In time of peace we have as a na- 
tion been sadly neglectful; we have been especially remiss 
in our lack of social concern for unorganized labor’s welfare; 
now, if we understand and if we are sincere, we must in time 
of war prepare both for war and for peace. 


Japanese Railway Welfare Work 


By Shunsaku Noda 


ASSISTANT TO GENERAL TRAFFIC AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGER SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY COMPANY 


HE activities of the welfare work in Manchuria 

are the outgrowth of negotiations between the Jap- 

anese Young Men’s Christian Association and Baron 

Goto, the former president of our company in 1906, 
shortly after the organization of the railway corporation. The 
welfare department is now headed by Shiroshi Otsuka, for- 
merly connected with the Y. M. C. A., who under the presi- 
dent’s supervision has sole control of its work. 

Our railroad runs through the middle section of Manchuria 
from south to north, and, besides carrying on the railway, 
shipping, mining and other related industries, our company 
dominates the leased territory along the entire railroad line. 
That is to say, it controls the educational system, sanitation, 
waterworks, sewage, and other public utilities in the territory. 
There are living in the leased territory under our supervision 
about 50,000 Japanese and 100,000 Chinese and as many 
as 500 foreigners, while the company itself employs 12,000 
Japanese and 25,000 Chinese. 

The welfare department seeks to promote the moral and 
social advancement both of Japanese and Chinese employes, 
as well as of all other people in the leased territory, and it 
is hoped that this condition may prevail and extend to all out- 
lying districts, thus benefiting hundreds of thousands of the 
Chinese, and making for a deeper appreciation of the 


advantages to be gained from the higher 

In the welfare department there are twelve officers, all 
under the supervision of Mr. Otsuka, and all are conscientious, 
earnest Christians. These officers have charge of the work 
in the various towns along the railway, and each office is 
known as a club where all the employes may meet. By means 
of lectures, reading meetings, religious services, healthy games, 
musical concerts, gardening, knitting, with annual exhibits 
and prizes, the company seeks to promote the social, physical 
and intellectual welfare of the employes and their families. 
These clubs have also circulating libraries, which are drawn 
upon largely by the families of the lower class employes. 

Home educational assemblies for women and children are 
also a feature of the welfare work, the women being taught 
cooking, sewing, knitting and the training of children, while 
playing parties are provided for the children. 

Moreover the welfare department gives special attention 
to personal consultation on individual affairs—consoling and 
encouraging—this office being its highest endeavor. 

The railway company has sent the head of the department, 
Mr. Otsuka, to the United States where he is now fulfilling 
his instructions to inspect and study similar social work among 
the American people with a view to enabling the company 
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to ila its methods and expand its work. 
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civilization. - 
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~A Report on Industrial Unrest 


Summary of Findings of President’s Commission 


By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


LEAR away the profiteers if you want to get the 

utmost out of labor for the period of the war. 

Let’s have done with injustice and repression. Let 

the employer deal honestly and justly with his em- 
ployes by permitting the establishment of machinery for nego- 
tiation. Let’s remove suspicion from the minds of the workers 
by giving them a voice in the conditions of their employment, 
and by giving them a square deal in the shop and before the 
law. Let’s have patriotism and sacrifice on both sides of the 
industrial fence. 

This, in substance represents the spirit of the report and 
the recommendations of the President’s Mediation Commis- 
sion, issued this week, as the result of the commission’s extend- 
ed trip throughout the country in search of the causes of in- 
dustrial unrest. 

“Labor at heart,” says the report, “is as devoted to the pur- 
poses of the government in the prosecution of this war as any 
other part of society.” If it has been ‘‘less vocal” and its 
feelings sometimes “tepid” the explanation is to be found in 
the treatment that has been accorded to it. For, says the 
report: 

Too often there is a glaring inconsistency between our democratic 
purposes in this war abroad and the autocratic conduct of some of 
those guiding industry at home. This inconsistency is emphasized 
by such episodes as the Bisbee deportations. 

Personal bitterness and more intense industrial strife inevitably 
result when the claim of loyalty is falsely resorted to by employers 
and their sympathizers as a means of defeating sincere claims for 
social justice, even though such claims be asserted in time of wat. 

So long as profiteering is not comprehensively prevented to the 


full extent that governmental action can prevent it, just so long will 
a sense of inequality disturb the fullest devotion of labor’s contri- 


bution to the war. 

The commission, which was appointed by President Wilson 
particularly to investigate the deportations at Bisbee, Ariz., 
last July, consists of William B. Wilson, secretary of labor, 
chairman; E. P. Marsh of the state of Washington; Verner 
Z.. Reed of Colorado; J. L. Spangler of Pennsylvania; John 
H. Walker of Illinois and Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard 
Law School, secretary and counsel. Of the members of the 
commission, Verner Z. Reed and J. L. Spangler are capitalists 
and employers; E. P. Marsh and John H. Walker are trade 
unionists and each is president of the State Federation of 
Labor in his own state. 

The commission inquired particularly into labor con- 
troversies in the copper mines, in the oil fields, in the lumber 
industry and the telephone lines of the Pacific Northwest and 
in the packing industry. In additidn it made inquiry at San 
Francisco into the Mooney case. Reports have previously 

been made on the Bisbee deportations (see the Survey for 

December 8, 1917) and on the Mooney case (see the SURVEY 
for February 2). In this more extended report the commis- 
sion draws some general conclusions on the nature and causes 
of unrest. 

First of all, the recent manifestations of unrest are due to 
- specific evils; they cannot be accounted for on the basis of 
mere “agitation” nor can they be ascribed to the sinister in- 
fluence of enemy propaganda. The belief that all wars are 

- “capitalistic” prevailed among the copper miners and this belief 


was “encouraged by the heavy profits of the copper companies 
resulting from the European war before our entrance into 
it.” There were many other complicating features, including 
“the absence of processes of orderly government in industry.” 

“These conditions,” says the report, ‘““may not have been 
left unavailed of by enemies of our war policy nor by ex- 
ponents of syndicalist industrialism, but neither sinister in- 
fluences nor the I. W. W. can account for these strikes. The 
explanation is to be found in unremedied and remediable in- 
dustrial disorders.” And this is an explanation that applied 
far more widely than to the copper strikes. “It is,” the com- 
missioners tell us, further on, ‘“‘to uncorrected specific evils 
and the absence of a healthy spirit between capital and labor, 
due partly to these evils and partly to an unsound industrial 
structure, that we must attribute industrial difficulties which 
we have experienced during»the war. Sinister influences and 
extremist doctrine may have availed themselves of these con- 
ditions; they certainly*have not created them.” 

What are some of these evils? One upon which the com- 
mission lays much stress is absentee capitalism. At the copper 
mines, for example: 


Distant ownership, wholly apart from its tendency to divorce in- 
come from the responsibility for the conditions under which it is 
acquired, creates barriers against the opportunity of understanding 
the labor aspects, the human problems, of the industry, and soli- 
darity of interest among the various owners checks the views of any 
one liberal owner from prevailing against the autocratic policy of 
the majority. The resident management of the mines is wholly tra- 
ditional in its effect, however sincere in its purpose. The managers 
fail to understand and reach the mind and heart of labor because 
they have not the aptitude or the training or the time for wise deal- 
ing with the problems of industrial relationship. The managers are 
technical men, mining engineers of knowledge and skill. There 1s 
no responsible executive whose sole function it is to deal with labor 
problems. In fact, it has hardly begun to be realized that labor 
questions call for the same systematic attention and understanding 
and skill as do engineering problems. 


Of greater immediate importance is the absence of any 
machinery for negotiation and the denial by the employer of 
the right of the workers to a voice in the industry. In the 
copper mines, “while not expressed in so many words, the 
dominant feeling of protest was that the industry was con- 
ducted upon an autocratic basis. “The workers did not have 
representation in determining those conditions of their em- 
ployment which vitally affected their lives as well as the com- 
pany’s output. Many complaints were, in fact, found by the 
commission to be unfounded, but there was no safeguard 
against injustice except the say-so of one side to the con- 
troversy. In none of the mines was there direct dealing be- 
tween companies and unions. In some mines grievance com- 
mittees had been recently established, but they were distrusted 
by the workers as subject to company control, and, in any 
event, were not effective, because the final determination of 
every issue was left with the company. In place of orderly 
processes of adjustment workers were given the alternative 
of submission or strike.” 

A similar condition was found to prevail in the lumber in- 
dustry, where a “dominant reason” for the hostility is found 
in “the bitter attitude of the operators toward any organiza- 
tion among their employes.” In the packing industry the em- 
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ployers “refused to meet eye to eye with the union leaders ;” 
incidentally an attitude which “deprived the packers of the 
opportunity of explaining away, if possible, the belief enter- 
tained by the men that the packers were profiteering.” 

A third outstanding evil was encountered in the lumber 
camps of the Northwest where “social conditions have been 
allowed to grow up full of danger to the community. It is 
in these unhealthy social conditions that we find the explana- 
tions for the unrest long gathering force but now sharply 
brought to our attention by its disastrous effect upon war in- 
dustries. ‘The unlivable condition of many of the camps has 
long demanded attention. While large improvements in camp 
life have recently been made, many of the camps still require 
much betterment to make them fit human habitations.” 

The refusal of the employers to confer with their employes 
has a psychological influence so important in the promotion ot 
unrest that the commissioners name it as one of the chief evils 
to be done away. Another factor, psychological in its. effect 
but none the less exercising great influence, is the “false issue 
of loyalty.” In the Pacific coast telephone controversy “the 
attempt of parties on one side of an economic controversy to 
appropriate patriotism and stigmatize the other side with dis- 
loyalty only served to intensify the bitterness of the struggle 
and to weaken the force of unity in the country.” 

It is just such a one-sided attitude, on the part of certain 
employers, arrogating to themselves all of the virtues and 
claiming such a monopoly on intelligence as to justify them 
in excluding the workers from all voice in the control of work- 
ing conditions, that gives opportunity to and occasion for 
radical propaganda. In the lumber industry the uncom- 
promising opposition of the employers to organization of any 
sort “has reaped for them an organization of destructive rather 
than constructive radicalism. The I. W. W. is filling the 
vacuum created by the operators. The red card is carried by 
large numbers throughout the Pacific Northwest. Member- 
ship in the I. W. W. by no means implies belief in or under- 
standing of its philosophy. To a majority of the members 
it is a bond of groping fellowship. According to the estimates 
of conservative students of the phenomenon a very small per- 
centage of the I. W. W. are really understanding followers 
of subversive doctrine. The I. W. W. is seeking results by 
dramatizing evils and by romantic promises of relief. 
hold of the I, W. W. is riveted instead of weakened by un- 
imaginative opposition on the part of employers to the correc- 
tion of real grievances—an opposition based upon academic 
fear that granting just demands will lead to unjust demands.” 


In its final summing up of the deep-seated causes of unrest, 
the commission says: 


Broadly speaking, American industry lacks a healthy basis of 
relationship between management and men. At bottom this is due 
to the insistence by employers upon individual dealings. with their 
men. Direct dealings with employes’ organizations is still the mi- 
nority rule in the United States. In the majority of instances there 
is no joint dealing, and in too many instances employers are in ac- 
tive opposition to labor organizations. This failure to equalize the 
parties in adjustments of inevitable industrial contests is the. central 
cause of our difficulties. There is a commendable spirit throughout 
the country to correct specific evils. The leaders in industry must 
go further, they must help to correct the state of mind on the part 


of labor; they must aim for the release of normal feelings by enab- ° 


ling labor to take its place as a co-operator in the industrial enter- 
prise. In a word, a conscious attempt must be made to generate a 
new spirit in industry. 

Too many labor disturbances are due to the absence of disin- 
terested processes to which resort may be had for peaceful settlement. 
Force becomes too ready an outlet. We need continuous adminis- 
trative machinery by which grievances inevitable in industry may 
be easily and quickly disposed of and not allowed to reach the pres- 
sure of explosion. 

There is a widespread lack of knowledge on the part of capital 
as to labor’s feelings and needs, and on the part of labor as to prob- 
lems of management. This is due primarily to a lack of collective 
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negotiation as the normal process of industry. In addition there is 
but little realization on the part of industry that the so-called “labor 
problem” demands not only occasional attention but continuous an 
systematic responsibility, as much so as the technical or financial 
aspects of industry. , 

Certain specific grievances, when long uncorrected, not only meaa 
definite hardships; they serve as symbols of the attitude of employe:s 
and thus affect the underlying spirit. Hours and wages are, of 
course, mostly in issue. On the whole, wage increases are asked for 
mostly in order to meet the increased cost of living, and such d 
mands should be met in the light of their economic causes. Again, 
the demand for the eight-hour day is nation-wide, for the workers 
regard it as expressive. of an accepted national policy. ? 

Repressive dealing with manifestations of labor unrest is the | 
source of much bitterness, turns radical labor leaders into martyrs, ~ 
and thus increases their following, and, worst of all, in the minds_ 
of workers tends to implicate the government as a partisan in an | 
economic conflict. The problem is a delicate and difficult one. There ~ 
is no doubt, however, that the Bisbee and Jerome deportations, the 
Everett incident, the Little hanging, and similar acts of violence~ 
against workers have had a very harmful effect upon labor both in” 
the United States and in some of the allied countries. Such incidents | 
are attempts to deal with symptoms rather than causes. The 1.— 
W. W. has exercised its strongest hold in those industries and com- 
munities where employers have most resisted the trade-union move- 
ment, and where some form of protest against unjust treatment was 
inevitable, 


After such a statement as this a program of action is to be 
expected. The first clear recommendation of the commission 
is “the elimination to the utmost practicable extent of all 
profiteering during the period of the war.” 

In line with the Whitley report, of the British Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, the ‘commission favored organization and _ | 
collective bargaining. The Whitley committee expressed the | 
opinion that ‘‘an essential condition of securing a permanent 
improvement in the relations between employers and employed — 
is that there should be adequate organization on the part of - 
both employers and work people.” ‘The report of the Presi-— 
dent’s commission declares that it is ‘no longer possible to— 
conduct industry by dealing with employes as individuals. - 
Some form of collective relationship between management and _ | 
men is indispensable. ‘The recognition of this principle by 
the government should form an accepted part of the labor 
policy of the nation.” P 

Other recommendations are as follows: 


The establishment of “continuous administrative machinery for — 
the orderly disposition of industrial issues.” qa 

The eight-hour day. q 

“Unified direetion of the labor administration of the United States | 
for the period of the war.” [Steps in this direction have recently © 
been taken. | F 

The surrender by the unions of “all practices which tend to re- ~ 
strict maximum efficiency” once they are assured of “sound labor con- — | 
ditions and effective means for the just redress of grievance.” 

Finally, “uncorrected evils are the greatest provocative to extrem- | 
ist propaganda, and their correction in itself would be the best coun- — 
ter-propaganda. But there is need for more affirmative education. | 
There has been too little publicity of an educative sort in regard to 
labor’s relation to the war. The purposes of the government and 
the methods by which it is pursuing them should be brought home to 
the fuller understanding of labor. Labor has most at stake in this 
war, and it will eagerly devote its all if'only it be treated with con- 
fidence and understanding, subject neither to indulgence nor neglect, 
but dealt with as a part of the citizenship of the state.” 


Thus ends a document of surpassing importance. It is the 
result of an inquiry much less extensive than that of the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission of three years ago, but the re- 
port has several advantages over the earlier and more preten- | 
tious one on the same subject. Although made up of diverse 
elements, the Mediation Commission was able to agree on a 
single report. It is written in much better temper than the 
factional report of the Industrial Relations Commission that 
received the most publicity and it comes at a time when the 
whole nation is sobered by the heavy responsibilities of war. 
It ought, therefore, to be accepted in serious spirit by em- 
ployers and workers the country over. It ought to mean im- 
proved relations and better service in every industry. 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF HEALTH 


INSURANCE 
OV. SAMUEL W. McCALL, 
whose forceful recommendation 


of health insurance to the Massachu- 
setts legislature of 1916 encouraged the 
friends of social insurance throughout 
the country, renewed his recommenda- 
tion this year, despite the presence of 
war. In fact, declared the governor, 
measures for the promotion of health 
are of special importance during war, 
and health insurance, which relates di- 
rectly to the health of women, children 
and industrial workers, should receive 
especial consideration at this period. 

But the Massachusetts legislature 
‘may not follow the governor. Last 
spring the legislature refused to grant 
him authority to appoint a health insur- 
ance commission of five members to 
study and report upon the subject, and 
instead created a recess committee of 
nine members of the legislature and two 
appointees of the governor. “The report 
of this commission, recently rendered, 
splits into a majority and a minority 
section in which nine Republicans line 
up against two Democrats. 

The majority report indicates that 
considerable attention was given to the 
question, How much demand is there 
_ for health insurance? rather than to the 
- facts which would show the need or 
lack of need for it. The majority have 
come to the conclusion that there is no 
active demand for health insurance in 
Massachusetts at this time, and that 
there is opposition to any compulsory 
and contributory health insurance law 
among employes, employers and _physi- 
cians. The extension of preventive medi- 
cine is hailed as the real solution of the 
health question. Welfare work along 
health lines in industrial establishments 
is commended. ‘The enlargement of 
the life insurance system administered 
through Massachusetts savings banks is 
favored, and also an expansion of dis- 
pensary clinics. 

The commission expended approxi- 
mately $15,000, of which $12,000 was 
for salaries of the members and the sec- 
retary. “Two investigations were con- 
ducted, one into the number and extent 
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of dispensaries and out-patient depart- 
ments in Massachusetts, the other into 
the causes of dependency among fami- 
lies assisted under the mothers’ aid law. 
The latter study was featured in Gover- 
nor McCall’s message as having indi- 
cated the great extent to which depend- 
ency, causing expense to the state, is 
caused by illness, and from Governor 
McCall’s account of the study (which 
has not yet appeared in print), it would 
appear that an important contribution 
to the subject had been made. “The com- 
mission’s report, however, only slightly 
refers to its own investigations in this 
regard. 

An indication of the commission’s 
general attitude towards the subject is 
perhaps evidenced by its reference to the 
“failure” of the tuberculosis sanatorium 
benefits which were made part of the 
health insurance system in Great Britain. 
The commission, however, failed to 
mention that in the same official report 
from which this criticism of the tuber- 
culosis work is quoted high commen- 
dation is given to the general value of 
the health insurance system in Great 
Britain in all its main bearings. 

The minority report takes issue with 
the majority on the question of need, be- 
lieving that there is sufficient proof of 
the need for health insurance, and rec- 
ommends that the system be non-con- 
tributory. ‘The minority propose a com- 


mission of five, to be appointed by the 
governor, with an appropriation of $25,- 
000 for a two-year period. 
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TO STUDY THE CAUSES OF 
CRIME 


HE appointment of Dr. Herman 

N. Adler to be state criminologist 
in Illinois calls attention to the high 
degree of usefulness which that new 
and interesting position is expected to 
achieve. ‘The criminologist is head of a 
division in the state Department of 
Public Welfare and is charged with 
“supervision of the professional and sci- 
entific work at the state penal and cor- 
rectional institutions.” In reality, this 
division is an extension of the idea and 
methods of the Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute in Chicago, where Dr. Wil- 
liam Healy conducted his epoch-making 
studies of juvenile offenders several years 
ago and not only gathered material for 
his book, The Individual Delinquent, 
but laid the basis for a new departure 
in the diagnosis and treatment of crime. 
Complete preliminary investigation of 
the mental, social, physical and hered- 
itary factors in the life of each offender 
is, according to this method, the pre- 
requisite not only of accurate diagnosis 
of the cause of the criminal act, but of 
subsequent treatment as well. 

The criminologist not only becomes 
the director of the institute but has 
these general duties to perform: to con- 
duct investigations into the nature, 
causes, treatment and prevention of de- 
linquency; to serve as a center of in- 
formation and education in regard to the 
scientific and professionalaspects of de- 
linquency ; to cooperate with the super- 
intendent of prisons, the superintendent 
of pardons and paroles, and the officers 
of each division, as well as with other 
public and private agencies throughout 
the state, dealing with problems of de- 
linquency. 

Local branches of the criminologist’s 
division will be established at the va- 
rious penal and correctional institutions 
of the state, and also at other places to 
cooperate with courts and local authori- 
ties. Meanwhile, plans for the develop- 
ment of the institute include establish- 
ing in each county the same kind of co- 
operation with the state that now exists 
in Cook county. This will enable the 

(Continued on page 550) 
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THE MISSING 
FOUR HUNDRED 


~ 
Wie need you badly, you who have failed to renew your co- 
operate subscription to the SURVEY. At this date last year we 
were $4,039 ahead. To even up the difference we want 400 volunteer 
“co-op’s” at $10 apiece. 
RINTING and postage are going up. Subscriptions are going 
down and yet we are getting out a magazine that 1s more useful 
and stirring than ever before. If your son is in an army camp, the 
SurVEY tells you how his health and recreation are cared for. If you 
are giving to war relief, the articles by Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the 
SURVEY, are a vivid first-hand narrative of reconstruction and reltef, 
in France, Belgium and Italy. Whether you are employer or employe, 
you can read industrial news of interest in the SURVEY—about ad- 
justments due to war, the housing of munition workers, the settlement 
of labor disputes. Whatever and whoever you are, you can’t help 
finding inspiration for service in the SURVEY. 
JUD though we are saving on circulars, cutting down issues, reduc- 
ing staff, we must have a bigger bank account. We must have 
behind us again SURVEY ASSOCIATES 1,000 strong. This year of 
all years we need your renewal and encouragement. And because we 
know you, too, are facing war economies and war demands, we ap- 
preciate your giving, twice as much. 
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THE RIGHTS OF SMALL NATIONS 


The following resolution, introduced by Senator Borah, of Idaho, has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Be tt resolved, By the Senate of the United States, 

I. That it is indispensable to the future permanent peace of the world that the 
national, political and economic rights of small and subject nationalities be restored 
and conceded. 

2. That if the coming peace is not to be illusory, it must be inspired by justice 
alone and not by strategic considerations of the selfish, economic interests of the 
few strong powers; that the terms of peace should exclude all peace provisions 
which give any nation advantage, privilege or concession not equally shared in by 
other nations, and that hereafter when outside assistance is required by any country 
for the development of its potentialities the opportunity to share in this develop- 
ment shall be free and open to all other countries on equal terms. 

3. That the right of each small and subject nationality to separate deliberative 
representation at the peace conference be recognized, and that its cause and interest 
be discussed and determined in open, public session. 

4. That the nations that have declared themselves champions of world de- 
mocracy and of the liberties of small and subjéct nations make their position clear 
to the world by pledging themselves to favor the admission of separate deliberative 
representatives of all nationalities into the peace conference. 

5. That in no case should anyone be disturbed because of race, language or 
religion, nor on that account be: subject to intolerant treatment; that everyone has 
a right to civil equality, liberty of conscience and religion, to the free use of his 
language and the pursuit of happiness. 

6. That the repatriation of all persons exiled or forcibly removed from their 
homes for whatever alleged reasons be the first obligation of the power immediately 
responsible therefor. 

7. That complete restitution should be made by such power for all private prop- 
erty destroyed, and full reparation for all damage done, and that these should be 
guaranteed by the power immediately responsible therefor. 

8. That secret diplomacy, one of the traditions of autocratic and personal gov- 
ernments, the chief weapon of despotism and the most prolific source of the world’s 
disturbance, is the one indispensable instrument for the oppression of small nations; 
that it has and can have no place in a democratic world, and should be rejected and 
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.to see that great industrial cities, freed 


discarded by all civilized nations. 


(Continued from page 547) 
institute to deal not only with those 
children that come’ before the juvenile 
courts but also with those that come 
before the county and criminal courts. 

In this way perhaps the most far- 
reaching opportunity existing anywhere 
in the United States will be afforded, 
both to gather facts concerning the spe- 
cific causes of crime and to apply treat- 
ment at that time in the life of the indi- 
vidual where there is the best chance of 
obtaining remedial results. 

Dr. Adler was formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Harvard Uni- 
versity and chief of staff of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. He went to Il- 
linois less than a year ago for the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
to make a study of facilities for the de- 
tection and care of mental diseases and 
mental deficiencies in Cook county. This 
study, requested by the Chicago City 
Club, was made under the auspices of the 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. 


HOW BIRMINGHAM EMPTIED 
HER JAIL 

AS Birmingham, Ala., become irre- 

trievably good, or has everybody 

stopped drinking and gone to work? 

It is a far cry from the days, prior to 

1912, when hundreds of prisoners 


crowded her city jail and stockade, and 


the Birmingham survey [see the Sur- 
vey for January 6, 1912] revealed un- 
dreamed-of conditions of filth and bad 
sanitation, to the present, when only hay 


is stored in the great model jail that was 
built to relieve these two. As a result, 
Birmingham is asking not only what is 
she to do with her jails, but what is the 
cause of the absence of prisoners. That 
there is more truth than guessing in the 
second of the explanations offered above 
is indicated by facts well known to all 
Birminghamers, says Mrs. W. L. Mur- 
doch, who writes to the SuRVEY: 

“Tn 1915, about August, there were 
134 prisoners in the down-town jail and 
109 in the new city prison on the south 
side. Prohibition went into effect in 
the fall of that year and the man then 
commissioner of public safety saw in a 
law only one thing, namely, absolute en- 
forcement. Hence, orders were given 
to the police department that prohibition 
was to prohibit. Gradually, each month, 
the number of arrests grew fewer, 
drunkenness on the streets was never 
seen, and in August, 1917, there were 
only twenty-eight prisoners in the city 
jail and twenty-three in the big south- 
side prison. A warden said the other 
day it was no uncommon thing in the 
old days of a ‘wide-open town’ to see 210 
men brought in in one night. 

“Tt was deemed unwise to keep oper- 
ating the south-side prison with so few, 
and in less than a month the total num- 
ber of prisoners was eleven—not a white 
man or woman. This number has va- 
ried from twenty-nine to eleven since, 
and so we, like Kansas, are asking, 
What shall we do with our prisons? 

“The great prosperity which the city 
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enjoys at present did not immediat 
follow the enforcement of prohibition, 
The commissioner of public  safet| 
therefore declares that, in his judgment 
it is certain that 75 per cent of the d 
crease in crime is due to the state pro 
bition law and the federal ‘bone-dry law | 
—in other words, no open saloons and ;| 
scarcity of ‘blind tigers.’ ef 

“Nevertheless, the decline in crims) 
has been so rapid in the past few months | 
that one feels sure that the absence o#| 
idle men upon the streets must be a ver#| 
large factor; no loafers at any stree}| 
corner, and work for everybody at gooe 
pay. Since busy men are not the ones 
who fill jails, there would seem to be #| 
tremendous object-lesson for students of } 
prison affairs in all this. If keeping 
men busy makes for a better standard ot| 
morals among them, why, why do we 
ever let men be idle in prison? 

“These things are true not only of 
Birmingham. All over Alabama the 
question is being asked: What shall we }} 
do with our jails? It is not difficul?}., 


from liquor, with prosperity sufficient te } 
keep men busy, may become cities 0%} 
high moral standing.” a' 


DEMOCRACY ON THE SOCIAL | 
UNIT PATTERN ‘| 


HE social unit plan, as worked out} 

the past year in practice in Cincin= 
nati and as interpreted jointly by Mr. | 
and Mrs. Wilbur C. Phillips, execu- 
tives of the National Social Unit Or- 
ganization, at the first annual meeting 
in New York last week, is primarily am:| 
experiment in democracy. 


surge of the masses of people everywhere 
towards a greater control of govern- 
ment and by the general uncertainty as 
to just what form and expression the 
seemingly inevitable reorganization of 
society during the quick-coming years» 
will take. People no longer question 
that changes of a far-reaching and (to 
many) disconcerting character are upon’” 
us. The problem is, How can these 
changes be best effected? 

One suggested answer is found in 
England in the growth of the guild idea. ')} 
Wallas, Orage, Cole and other politi- )) 
cal philosophers are among its exponents. 
A possible outcome is the reorganization 
of the House of Lords on a guild basis 
so that business, professional and trade '¥, 
groups will participate directly in gov- 
ernment. This is in line with the theory ° 
of “functional government” advanced 
in this country by Felix Adler, Herbert 
Croly and others. 

The unit plan applies the principles 
of functional government experimentally [ 
in a laboratory area of 15,000 people. @ 
A community organization has been ! 
created which takes the form of a con- 
gress. The lower house is composed of 


epresentatives of thirty-one blocks of 
sout 500 population each. The upper 
duse is composed of occupational group 
r guild representatives—a doctor to 
present doctors, a trade unionist to 
present organized labor (later to de- 
slop into wide representation of many 
tms of labor), etc. Each house has 
h executive, and the congress itself has 
me. ‘The three executives constitute a 
)uncil or commission of executives. 
The block representatives at present 
e women. ‘Their task is to know each 
an, woman and child in their pre- 
nets, to study social needs and to con- 
ey social knowledge to their constitu- 
ts. The block workers are going to 
hool systematically to the group exec- 
tives who, as technicians in different 
elds, constitute the departmental heads. 
tom the doctor they learn facts about 
ealth, both in personal hygiene and in 
jnvironing conditions. They also are 
hught, standards of health by which 
ey may know to what extent the 
inowledge of the people on health mat- 
prs is below par and how far their 
ceeds for wholesome living conditions, 
killed service and the like are from be- 
bg satisfied. From the housing expert 
hey will learn housing standards, and 
» on. The things taught them are not 
'be based on individual, but on group 
inion, representing in each case a con- 
ensus of the thought of the entire group 
hembership. Thus the organization 
erves as a sort of state system of so- 
al education in which the groups are 
he faculties and the citizenship the 
pils. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
National Social Unit Organization, the 
ffices of president, first and second vice- 
residents were abolished on recommen- 
ation of Gifford Pinchot, the retiring 
resident. In their place was created the 
jsition of executive with power to 
loose his own assistants subject to ap- 
oval by the general council. This is 
mn line with the principles of organiza- 
ion worked out in Cincinnati, where 
tch council has but a single responsible 
icad—the executive—who formulates 
id submits plans, programs and policies 
lo his council, but has no vote therein. 
When such programs have been dis- 
nissed, revised, rejected or approved by 
his council, and a policy and plan finally 
adopted, he becomes the administrator 
With power to carry them out. This ex- 
Jeriment was reported as working out 
vitisfactorily as a method of combining 
efficiency with democracy—of placing 
sontrol for all policies completely in the 
hands of the people and at the same 
me giving their executives a maximum 
of administrative scope and freedom. 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips have been 
lected executives for 1918. Other offi- 
sers are as follows: honorary executive 
i the general council, Gifford Pinchot 
} Milford, Pa.; executive of the citi- 
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zens’ council, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany 
of New York; honorary executive of 
the citizens’ council, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman of Washington, D. C.; ex- 
ecutive of the occupational council, 
Courtenay Dinwiddie of Cincinnati; 
treasurer, I. L. Chadbourne, Jr., of 
New York; comptroller, Arthur Young 
of New York and Chicago. 

John P. Frey, editor of the Jron 
Moulders Age, was elected to represent 
organized labor on the occupational 
council. Robert P. Bass, former gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, Raymond 
Fosdick, chairman of the Commission 
on ‘Training Camp Activities, and 
Henry G. Stevens of Detroit, were 
elected members of the citizens’ council. 


WHEN CONSCIENCE AND 
WAR JOIN ISSUE 


ELIGIOUS conviction against war 

has been having an airing in Ver- 
mont. ‘The people of that state, it ap- 
pears, have had little experience with 
sects opposed to war, such as the Quak- 
ers and the Mennonites, or of indi- 
viduals who hold conscientious scruples 
against bloodshed. “They have now be- 
fore them the case of the Rev. C. H. 
Waldron, a Baptist minister of 
Windsor who was charged with causing 
insubordination and disloyalty among 
the young men belonging to his Bible 
class. A literalist in the interpretation 
of the Bible, Mr. Waldron holds the 
Quaker views about war, accepts the 
Pentecostal (“Holy Roller”) faith in 
the physical manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit today as it was manifested to St. 
Paul on the road to Damascus, and be- 
lieves that the services of the church 
should be for worship and the preaching 
of the Gospel and for these things only. 
His wife comes from a Mennonite home 
and he was educated a non-resistant at 
Treveca College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Waldron first came into public 
notice when ‘a demonstration against 
him was held on the evening of “Liberty 
Loan Sunday,” October 21. A large 
group of people, learning that he had 
not observed the suggestions for the day 
at the morning service, because of his 
conviction that the church services 
should be used for worship only, assem- 
bled in front of the church in the even- 
ing. They called Mr. Waldron to the 
steps and asked him to sing the Star 
Spangled Banner.- This he said he 
would do if they would come in and 
hear him preach. Some consented to 
do so; whereupon, draping the flag 
about himself, he sang the national 
anthem. 

That did not 
ever. Mr. Wal 
attacked for wha 
of patriotism. 


quiet suspicion, how- 
ron continued to be 
was regarded as lack 
he matter was re- 
ported to the federal authorities and the 
Baptist state officials, and culminated in 
an indictment by|a federal grand jury, 
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charging him with wilful and felonious 
interference with the military forces of 
the United States by causing disloyalty 
among the young men who were mem- 
bers of his- Bible class. 

A number, of Vermont newspapers 
immediately assumed him guilty. Pub- 
lic disapproval grew and Mr. Waldron 
was left with only a few friends. Great 
difficulty was experienced in getting a 
lawyer, one attorney declaring that “the 
only defense was insanity or absolute 
denial of everything.’ A half hour 
before the case came to trial, two attor- 
neys who had accepted the case pro- 
visionally refused point blank to have 
anything to do with it and Mr. Wal- 


dron was left without a defender. 
When he entered the court room the 
judge, who insisted upon fairness 


throughout, assigned him an attorney 
and the trial proceeded. 

The evidence against him consisted 
in part of the testimony of a patriotic 
citizen who charged Mr. Waldron with 
lack of patriotism, and of statements by 
five of the young men of Mr. Wal- - 
dron’s Bible class. The taint of pro- 
Germanism was considerably rubbed off 
when it developed that Mr. Waldron 
regarded the Kaiser as “anti-Christ” 
and the “beast” of Revelations 13. One 
young man testified that Mr. Waldron, 
in speaking about his church running 
down, said: “The boys have gone and 
enlisted in spite of all I can do.” Mr. 
Waldron explained that he had said 
that the church was running down in 
spite of all he could do, that families 
were moving away and the boys were 
enlisting. 

Another young man testified that Mr. 
Waldron had said to him: ‘When the 
draft comes, do not heed it. The law 
will take you up, fool around with you 
for a year and then the war will be 
over.” Mr. Waldron explained that 
the young man had been worrying about 
the draft, that he had told him not to 
worry, that it would take some time for 
the law to operate, that only one in ten 
would be taken, and that maybe the war 
would be over before he was called. 
Another testified that Mr. Waldron 
had said, “To hell with patriotism,” but 
admitted that the remark was made in 
ridiculing the Kaiser who was devas- 
tating Belgium and praying to God for 
success in the name of patriotism. 

Most use was perhaps made of the 
evidence that Mr. Waldron had given 
two of the boys copies of a religious 
tract entitled The Word of the Cross. 
In this tract questions by military off- 
cers are answered with Bible quota- 
tions and religious reasons upon which 
exemption on grounds of conscience 
might be claimed. Mr. Waldron testi- 
fied that he had ordered the pamphlet 
from a large advertisement in D. L. 
Moody’s Christian Worker's Maga- 
zine, which described it as “an im- 
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portant and timely message for the 
Lord’s people in these troublous times.” 
The attorney for the defense pointed 
out, also, that the same advertisement 
had appeared in The Record of Chris- 
tian Work, a magazine printed and pub- 
lished in the town where the trial was 
being held, Brattleboro. 

It was not the evidence in his favor, 
however, so much as the religious spirit 
that he and his friends brought into 
court, that beat down prejudice against 
Mr. Waldron and made conviction im- 
possible. ‘These people,” writes the 
Rey. Harold L. Rotzel, organizing sec- 
retary of the League for Democratic 
Control in Boston to whom the SURVEY 
is indebted for its account, “brought into 
the court room an unmistakable spirit of 
religious faith and of humble regard for 
the truth. Their testimony was of their 
faith as well as of the matters at issue 
before the court. ‘They described their 
meetings and the physical manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, clearly, quietly, 
simply and without hesitation. “To be 
‘under the power’ was to be God- 
conscious rather than man-conscious; 
the falling upon the floor was purely an 
incidental matter common only to the 
more excitable among them; the mani- 
festation might be and usually was 
while kneeling or sitting. I had only 
to recall that remarkable book of the 
late Professor James, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, to realize that 
even to the cold eye of science, these 
people have a place in the religious 
sun.” 

It was this atmosphere that caused a 
rift in the ranks of the public. “The re- 
sult of the trial was to split opinion in 
the town wide open. Many who had 
not followed the trial continued to as- 
sume Mr. Waldron guilty. Others 
came. to believe that he was innocent. 
The jury was unable to agree after 
twenty-four hours’ deliberation, and was 
dismissed without a verdict. 

Subsequently, - the district 


attorney 


HE Sheffield Scientific School 
and the School of Medicine of 
Yale University offer a course of 
one year’s study leading to a 


Certificate in Public Health 


The course is open to men and 
women who hold either the degree 
of BiAy) B:SeebieB. sor MD; sale 
though other ‘mature persons quali- 
fied by special experience in public 
health may be admitted with the ap- 
proval of the Committee in Charge. 
Fundamental training in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general bac- 
teriology is required for entrance. 

The academic year of 1918-1919 
begins September 26, 1918. The 
charge for tuition is $150. per an- 
num. 


Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Department of Public 
Health, Yale School of Medicine, New 
Haven, Conn, 
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announced that he would re-try the 
case and the date has been set for Feb- 
ruary 26. Mr. Waldron’s friends, the 
number of whom has grown since his 
trial, declare that this reveals a de- 
termined intention to convict him. 


TOWARDS A FEDERAL HOUS- 
ING POLICY 


OTH houses of Congress have 

passed bills authorizing the Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion to spend $50,000,000 to provide 
houses for shipyard aployes, half of 
this amount being appropriated for im- 
mediate use. “Though the House adopt- 
ed some minor amendments, it is ex- 
pected that the measure will become law 
without more delay. 

This, of course, only covers part of 
the emergent housing need for war 
workers. Another bill has been intro- 
duced to appropriate $50,000,000 for 
the use of the Labor Department to 
provide houses at war manufacturing 
centers other than shipbuilding towns. 
‘The new advisory committee of the De- 
partment of Labor, of which ex-Goy- 
ernor Lind of Minnesota is chairman, 
is engaged in a survey of the whole 


housing situation and will be ready for 


definite recommendations as soon as the 
bill is passed. A director of housing will 
probably be appointed within the next 
few days. He will be assisted by a 
policies board composed of specialists on 
the legal financial construction, real es- 
tate, social and transportation aspects of 
the problem. 

A new menace which is arising here 
and there is the sporadic effort to pro- 
vide temporary accommodation to meet 
local needs which lowers existing hous- 
ing standards and brings with it new 
dangers to the public health. ‘Thus a 
Californian magazine writes: 

“Tt may as well be understood plain- 
ly that any attempt to introduce un- 
sanitary housing conditions with anti- 
quated tenement or ghetto characteristics 
will be resisted. The statement that the 
cost of plumbing and other building ma- 
terial is prohibitive is no excuse for not 
erecting the proper kind of buildings; 
these materials will not be cheaper, if 
as cheap, within the next five or per- 
haps ten years to come, and probably 
will never be cheaper. American 
workmen are earning from four to ten 
dollars a day and are able and willing 
to pay such rents as would produce a 
splendid income from well-built, sani- 
tary apartments and flats where they 
can live in comfort and bring up their 
children in decency. The American 
workman doesn’t want to live in a shack 
with a community toilet.” 

In Jersey City, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, after a careful survey of the sit- 
uation, has come to the conclusion that 
model tenements constructed in blocks 
and affording housing accommodation 
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in two-, three-, four- and _five- 
apartments for 4,000 families war 
meet the immediate need, and that th 
homes could be constructed on satisf 
tory lines at an investment of ak 
$6,000,000, the nominal returns 
which would be equivalent to about” 
per cent. But at the present time 
seems impossible to secure either priv 
or bank capital in Jersey City to fin 
a building program on any such 4| 
tended scale, and even were capi] 
forthcoming, the chamber is convine: 
that without government assistance . 
would be impossible to secure either } 
necessary labor or building materia 

John Nolen writes: “My most 
cent work has been at Wilmin 
where we have just succeeded: in 
ing a fund which will provide for +] 
first million dollars’ worth of hous: | 
for workers, and lead, I feel confide}, 
to the expenditure of a couple of mJ 
lion dollars more Jater on.” Evides 
of local activity comes from other plai| 
also, but in nearly every case it is -| 
companied by the statement that 4], 
terial cannot be obtained for love™ 
money or that the contemplated dew 
opment only touches the fringe of | 
problem. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


PAPER BLANKETS 


To THE Eprror: Paper keeps heat | 
Three or four large newspapers, spr) ] 
between the coverings of a bed, w]., 
give as much warmth as an er} 
blanket. In these times of cold weat } 
and high prices, this is a secret we 
knowing. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELT 

Dorchester, Mass. 7 


“GRAIN FOR BRITAIN’S BEE } 


To THE Eprror: A SURVEY } 
respondent suggests (the SURVEY 
January 26, page 473) that our ¢ 
troller put an embargo on grain * 
goes abroad for brewing and distill 
Can we properly do this until we hf 
put an embargo on our own use of g 
for brewing, or have at least redw 
it in the same proportion that it 
been reduced abroad ? 

In Great Britain in 1917 the amc 
of beer produced was limited to © 
about 2714 per cent of the’ normal }}h), 
duction. We did not reduce ours aff 
last year; on the contrary, in the twrif._ 
months ending June 30, 1917, we 4 
duced over one million barrels m| 
beer than in the preceding year. 
used about 473 million more pound» 
foodstuffs in making beer than in Mf, 


preceding year. ‘The grain for beer this 
year has been reduced in the United 
States to 70 per cent of the previous 
amount, and Great Britain has increased 
by about one-fifth her limit for the first 
quarter of this year. 

But even so, we have not placed the 
limitation on beer production that Great 
Britain, or even Germany, has fixed. 
Dr. A. E. Taylor and Vernon Kellogg, 
of the United States Food Administra- 

tion, tell us that 50,000,000 bushels of 
barley would supply the normal bread 
ration of 7,000,000 people. But we 
used for malt liquors in the last official 
year 61,755,979 bushels of barley. We 
also used about 115,000,000 pounds of 
sugars which could be used by the peo- 
ple in the form of syrup (which the 
Food Administration is urging us to use 
to save cane sugar), and other healthful 
substitutes for cane sugar. 

This restriction of grain for liquor 
purposes may become international, but 
first of all we need to put pressure 
where it will be effective in stopping our 
own use of grain and sugar in beer and 
other malt liquors. 


Cora FRANCES STODDARD. 


[Executive secretary the Scientific T’em- 
perance Federation. | 
Boston. 


NEW YORK’S CHARITIES 


To THE Epiror: As a subscriber to 
the SURVEY may I say that I am great- 
ly pained at the attitude you have taken 
towards the new city administration. 
You have condemned it in advance with- 
out presenting any evidence, merely 
| dubbing it “Tammany.” The cartoon 
on the front page of this week’s issue 
[January 19] is an appeal to prejudice 
pure and simple, and is unworthy of a 
journal which is written for intelligent 
people who are presumably open to evi- 
dence and to argument. 

The assumption that all those who 
voted for the present administration are 
not interested in the city’s unfortunate 
‘wards is a libel on the immense ma- 
jority of the voting population of this 
city. You insinuate that up to the ad- 
vent of the last administration the poor 
were exploited for the benefit of a par- 
ticular political party and they are again 
in danger of being used in the same 
way. I can assure you from an experi- 
‘ence of over fifteen years, during which 
I have had almost daily intercourse with 
\ the officials of the department of Public 
Charities here in Brooklyn, that you are 
entirely mistaken. In fact, during the 
last administration there was a much 
longer delay in dealing with applica- 
tions for relief than ever before in my 
recollection. 

You evidently do not like the selection 
the mayor has made for some of the 
' important offices in his gift. But his 
' judgment may turn out to be the bet- 
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OMe cl OUINO: 


Washable Dress Fabrics 


at McCutcheon’s 


James McCutcheon & Co. announce their first showing 
of Imported and American Dress Cottons and Linens for 
the Spring and Summer of 1918. 


The collection of foreign goods was personally selected 
in Europe last fall by our own buyer from the leading 
manufacturers of France, Switzerland, and Great 
Britain. Our American manufacturers have provided 
us with some wonderful fabrics completing the finest as- 
sortment of Dress Cottons we have ever presented. 


Special attention is directed to “Rodiers” fabrics, Crepes, 
Crepons, Plaided Voiles, Coin-Spots, Plumetis, Chenille 
Spots, etc., Swisses from St. Gall, Handkerchief Linens, 
Ginghams, Organdies, Batiste, Hand-printed French 
Crepes, Japanese Crepes, White Skirtings and Dress 
Linens in every shade. 


Fine White Lingerie Materials 


100 Spinning-wheel Brand Longcloth 36” wide......... $2.50 
200 Spinning-wheel Brand Longcloth 36” wide......... 3.00 
A Spinning-wheel Brand Nainsook 36” wide......... 2.90 
B Spinning-wheel Brand Nainsook 39” wide......... 27D 
C Spinning-wheel Brand Nainsook 40” wide......... 2.95 
D- Spinning-wheel Brand Nainsook 39” wide......... < 3.50 

Japanese Nainsook 39” wide......... 3.95 

Kamura Nainsook 42” wide......... 4.50 


Made from the finest combed yarns. They are especially 
suitable for Underwear, Children’s Garments, etc., and 
are sold only in ten-yard pieces, each piece put up in a 


box. 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets 
NEW YORK 


Reg. Trade-Mark 
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ter one. I do not forget that the social 
workers of the city practically dictated 
the appointment of the administrators 
of the Department of Public Charities 
under Mayor Mitchel, with the result 
that these gentlemen, clothed with a lit- 
tle brief authority, helped to wreck an 
administration which promised well, 
and cut short the public career of some 
men from whom great things were ex- 
pected. We must be modest therefore 
in our criticism of the new officials; if 
they make misfakes we won’t have any 
responsibility for them. 


Those who have known Mayor Hy- 
lan as magistrate and judge feel certain 
that the poor who are charges of the 
city government will be properly cared 
for and protected during his adminis- 
tration to the full extent of the law. 

There is just one other point. The 
SURVEY is an influential journal. It 
has replaced the religious newspaper ana 
even the Bible in many instances on the 
library table of many of the younger 
professional social workers. The lack 
of respect for lawfully constituted au- 
thority is one of the crying evils of the 


Recaptured Jerusalem 


‘The recent capture of Jorusalem by British troops sent 
a thrill through all the Christian world. To many an 
absorbed audience the romantic story was retold— 
and given fresh value and interest by means of the 


Rausch lomb 


Balopticon 
“HE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Current events, Biblical scenes, pletures for various 
entertainments, projected from lantern slides or from 
prints, postcards, eto,—almost without limit is the fleld 
of the Balopticon, And anyone can operate it-—its 
gas-filled Mazdw lamp ta safe and simple. Various 
models; for slides, $31.50 up; for opaque objects, $42 
up; for both, $65 up, 

If you aro not already equipped, let us send you our 
Balopticon booklet. You'll find 
it interesting. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
- Now York Washington 
Chloago San Franclsoo 
Leading American Mak- 
ors of Photographie and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Mt- 
crogcopes, Projection Lan- 
terns, Stereo-Prism Binoc- 
ulara and other High- 
Grade Optical Producta. 


One of a Sertee of 16 Things No Other Typewriter Can Do 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 


(No. 1 of the Sertea) 
Have an interchangeable type 
system, with 
Two different styles of type 
always in the machine--“Just 
furn the knob. 
Special type-sets for every busi- 
ness, every language, every pro- 
fession, every science. Any 
type may be substituted ina few 
seconds. 


A NEW 
PORTABLE 


Condensed Aluminum 


Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 


Many Typewriters in One 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


‘‘WRITING MACHINE”’ 


Tat us sond you, free, our interesting booklet, fully do- 
soribing the unigue features of this extraordinary machine, 
Write your name, address and occupation on margin of this 
page and mall to 


Hammond Typewriter Co., 565 E. 69th St., New York, N.Y. 


Inquire of special terms to professional people 


New Slides on Alcohol. Attractive, in- 
structive, convincing. “Why Sobriety 
for the Soldier;” “Drink and Industry.” 
Dept. C Scientific Temperance Fed- 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cer. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts,, Boston, Mass. 
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day. Apart altogether from the per- 
sonality of the men called to high pub- 
lic office, their official position entitles 
them to respect and no good purpose 
is served by belittling them. If one par- 
ty may do it, then another may, and 
the result will be a general weakening 
of the bonds which hold society to- 
gether. 
Patrick MALLon. 
Brooklyn. 


[In so far as Mr. Mallon’s letter is a 
defense, or an implied defense, of “T’am- 
many, we are willing to let time decide 
between him and us, if time has not 
already put that organization in its 
place. Meanwhile we must point out 
that ‘delay’ in handling applications 
for relief is not the only test of service 
in a department of public charities. The 
enlightenment shown in meeting, in 
some final way, individual problems of 
misery is another. Do “those who have 
known Mayor Hylan as magistrate and 
judge” feel certain that his administra- 
tion is serving the best interests of the 
city’s wards by its present effort to get 
rid of William 3. Buck, superintendent 
of the Sea View Hospital for the tuber- 
culous, who is now being tried on trivial 
charges? One of these is that Mr. 
Buck permitted attendants to work 
without uniforms, when the very money 
for uniforms was denied him. Another 
is that he “absented himself without 
leave” in order to make some necessary 
purchases of clothing for himself! Mr. 
Buck is one of those who gave good ser- 
vice to the city under Commissioner 
Kingsbury. It is the latter’s successor 
who is bringing these charges against 
him. With Mr. Mallon’s belief that 
“official position” —-we presume that, 
with New York city’s educational in- 
quisitors, he would add “as such’”—en- 
titles men to respect and that “no good 
purpose is served by belittling them,” 
we have no sympathy. No good pur- 
pose is served, we admit, by malicious or 
unjustified belittlement. But the foun- 
dation of a democracy is free criticism 
of its public servants.—Editor.] _ 


TEMPERANCE 


To tHe Eprror: I’m short of 
money or I’d add a subscription to some- 
one else. | write a great deal for Akron 
papers and for temperance and religious 
periodicals, I cannot understand why 
President Wilson, with his wartime pow- 
ers, allows the enormous waste of grain, 
sweets and coal in breweries. I’m send- 
ing you clippings. God grant that 
thirty-six states come out for God and 
Home and Humanity. 

I sent one of the cigarette clippings 
to the National Food Commission with 
the suggestion that we plant our south- 
ern tobacco fields in sugar cane; our 
northern barley fields in wheat; our 
northern tobacco fields in corn; that we 
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Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


i ee 


WANTED immediately—Executive of- 
fice, Bryn Mawr College, competent woman 
stenographer and typist, college graduate 
At least two years’ business experienc 


a 
Ability recognized by salary. pply ¢ 
letter, Business Manager, Bryn Maw i 
COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE or normal school graduate, 
Jewish, for social work with children im |) 


cottage orphanage. 35c fare from City. }}\p 
Ability to run household important. Full 
maintenance and per month to start. 
Box 544, Pleasantville, N. Y. : 
TRAINED woman for industrial com- 
munity work. College graduate. An attrac~ 
tive field with manufacturer that is a leader 
in social service. Final interview necessary. 
Write or call Service Dept., Mrtter Lock: | y 
Co., 4533 Tacony St., Philadelphia. (; 
th 
bf 
SITUATIONS WANTED 3 
A 
_ COMPETENT and companionable gen- te 
tlewoman would like position as managings | ~ 
housekeeper for widower, or as companior; |. 
for small children or lonely lady. Refer- it 
ence required and given. ‘Please address | \\ 
L. S., care Editor Yate ALUMNI WEEKLY, |), 
New Haven, Ct. / 
HOUSE-MOTHER desires _ position |" 
child-caring institution. Address 2707 |! 
SURVEY. = Hea 
Ire 
JEWESS, college education, knowledge ] tp 
of Hebrew, experienced girls’ worker anc Wi 
teacher, desires position in East, prefer 
ably New York. Address 2709 Survey. 3 
et 
EXPERIENCED couple in early forties i 
are open for engagement to take charge o} }™ 
well-supported children’s institution o+ Ju 
other responsible child welfare work. Have ](j 
been for the past six years as superinten. 
dent and assistant superintendent adminis. 4 
tering large children’s institution whicl 
they have brought to national prominence 
Man is graduate of University of Wiscon. 
sin, wife is college trained in child welfar. 
science. Both in excellent health. Wil 
consider only place that offers promotio:  , 
as their present engagement is permanent 9} - 
Address 2710 Survey. Sy 
Hf 
_ EXECUTIVE, man, with wide training jj 
in welfare work, knowledge of publicits hn 
and crafts, desires constructive work. ‘Ad. |} 
dress 2711, Survey. ‘ 
7 
Mne 
THE for 1918 (Vol. xx.) now in prep We 
aration. Best possible medius 
OFFICIAL for getting before program con® a 
mittees as lecturer or entertais | |b) 
REGISTER er. “Lecturer’s Section” gow he 
AND free to the new program commi! Hl 
tees of every club that emplo } 
DIRECTORY talent of any kind, early pia, | hi 
in the spring for the next season’ | }\y 
WOMEN’S listing. Gives every federate |} 
club in the United States, and hy 
CLUBS used throughout the year all ove 
IN the country. Entertainers, 1 
turers, etc., address for terme! } 
AMERICA rates and testimonials, Helen 3! | | 


Winslow, Shirley, Mass, 
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fatten more four-legged and fewer two- 
legged swine, and then, perhaps, we 
could have bread and sugar and meat: 
and coal for all suffering humanity. 
Recently Ohio’s food commission seized 
1,200 barrels of sugar in a Sandusky 
(Ohio) candy factory. Suppose food 
commissioners—state and national— 
seize sugar, and grain, and molasses, and 
coal hoarded in all United States brew- 
-eries—just suppose? I can save will- 
ingly, gladly to relieve suffering, but not 
to fatten brewers who damn their fel- 
lows. 
Yours for Philippians 4:8, 
Minnte J. Evvert. 


East Akron, O. 


WHAT COLONEL AZAN SAID 


To THE Eprror: May I say a few 
words about my _ interview with 
Colonel Azan? As it has gone through 
the press (using the SURVEY report as a 
basis) it has suffered interpretations not 
‘conformable to the truth or to Colonel 
Azan’s thought [the Survey for De- 
cember 8, 1917, page 294]. 

He never wrote an article himself— 
it was only a talk with me. ‘That is 
the first misunderstanding. Second, he 
never said, I never said, that the 
French army was drunken. We talked 
on the nature of wines. He said what 
we all know now, that French wines 
can and do intoxicate, and then at my 
request he told me what might be done 
to protect our troops in France from 
wines. 

I do hope we shall be able to get 
better protection from wines for our 
troops abroad, for 100 per cent efficiency 
means a total abstainer behind every 
-gun, not a wine-drinker. I do hope 
General Pershing will soon be able to 
arrange a more satisfactory condition. 


EvIzABETH TILTON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“A SOCIAL TRAGEDY” 


To tHE Epiror: ‘The article, A 
Social Tragedy, by Mr. Culp in the 
-Survey for December 19, surprised and 
_bewildered me very much; for I was 
[Bbrouche up in Virginia, a state border- 
ing on North Carolina, and I never 
) heard of an eleven-year-old boy or any- 
one else being sentenced to prison for 
life for burglary. I once heard of an 
adult Negro who had already served 
two terms in the penitentiary being sent 
' back for nine years for breaking into 
a house, but this is the severest punish- 
ment of the sort which came to my atten- 
tion. JI cannot believe that conditions 
in North Carolina are so very different 
from conditions in Virginia. 
It seems to me that there must be 
some sort of misrepresentation in Mr. 
‘Culp’s article—possibly in a suppression 
of the date of the occurrence. The 


article has given the impression to every- 
one I know who has read it that chil- 
dren are being sentenced to life imprison- 
ment at the present time in North Caro- 
lina. Possibly this is not the impres- 
sion which Mr. Culp meant to convey. 

May I know the courts in which 
these sentences were passed, the names 
of the judges involved, the dates of 
sentence, the circumstances and all other 
details which Mr. Culp has regarding 
the matter? 

I have written to the governor of 
North Carolina concerning the matter 
and have received the following letter 
from Santford Martin, the governor’s 
private secretary: 

“Replying to your letter of January 
9, I beg to advise that the governor has 
not read the article, The Social Trag- 
edy, to which you refer. He has par- 
doned a great many prisoners since he 
entered office a year ago. Among the 
number was one boy eleven years old 
when he was sent to prison. He was 
not sentenced for life, however, but was 
serving a term of twenty years for bur- 
glary. At the time the governor par- 
doned him this prisoner was twenty-two 
years old. 

“Tt is also true that the records of 
the state prison show that other boys 
have been sent there at ages ranging 
from twelve to fifteen. However, they 
were sentenced eight or ten years ago, 
before the state had a reformatory. We 
now have what is known as the Stone- 
wall Jackson Training School in which 
youths convicted of crime are confined. 
I do not think there is a Superior Court 
judge in this state at present who would 
think of sending an eleven-year-old boy 
to the state prison. We have happily 
outgrown that idea of justice.” 

-  ELisaBETH W. Brooke, 


[Boston Children’s Aid Society. ] 


Boston. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Epriror: I am glad to re- 
new my subscription to the Survey. It 
is indispensable in these days of recon- 
struction and progress. 

[Rev.] Ernest BOURNER ALLEN. 
| Washington Street 


Congregational Church] 
Toledo, Ohio 


To THE Epiror: My students were 
eager to read the Survey from week to 
week. Before taking the course in so- 
ciology, most of them did not know of 
the SurvEY and, of course, had neve1 
read it. Through the Survey the stu- 
dents were made to feel that the prin- 
ciples with which we were dealing were 
not mere abstractions but were related 
to great social problems about which 
they ought ta be concerned. The Sur- 
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vey has proved to be indispensable for 
the purpose I have in mind. 
CuHarteEs H. FIsHEr. 
[Department of Education, 
State Normal School] 
West Chester, Pa. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L.A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year: 
National Child Labor Committee, New York 


The Child Welfare Graphic; monthly; $1; National 
Child Welfare Assn., 70.Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association tor 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; publishea 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aue 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual: 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; ful) 
index. 

Public Health Nyse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 60¢ 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Scientific Temperance Journal; quarterly; 64 pages; 
$1 per year; a magazine for serious students of 
alcohol question; practical articles; educational 
methods; world temperance progress notes; re- 
views. Free to members. Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad: 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2, 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Foop Suppry 1n Famiuies or. Limitrep Mrans. 
Study of 200 families. By Michael M. Davis, 
Jr., League for Preventive Work, 44 Bromfield 
St., Boston. 10 cts. a copy, 6 cts. for ten or 
more, 


Inpustr1aL Hovusine: 
Money. 
Mass. 


Maxinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tre PatH or Patriotism Is THE PATH oF PrRout- 
Bitton. Address of Anna A. Gordon, president 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Evanston, II. 


WAR SERVICE BULLETINS 

No. 1, War Retier, 5 cts.; N 
Program for the Church, 
Training Camp Problem, 
Conservation, 5 cts.; No. 5, Labor Problems of 
Wartime, 10 cts. Order from the Joint Com- 
mission on Social Service, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Wuat tHE Women oF CatirorntA Have Done 
WITH THE Bator. By Mary Roberts Coolidge, 
California Civic League, 638 Phelan building, 
San Francisco. 


Better Homes ror Less 
Order from John Nolen, Cambridge, 


Ziictsts 
5 cts.; No. 4, Food 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


Nationa Society Promotion Inpustriat Epuca- 
Tron. Annual convention Philadelphia, Febru 
21-23, 1918. Headquarters Bellevue-Stratfor 
Ass’t_sec’y, May Allison, 140 West 42 street, 
New York. 


VocationaL_ Gurpance Association, NATIONAL. 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 26. Conference 
on ‘War Problems in Vocational Adjustment.” 


Sec’y, W. Carson Ryan, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 


Correspondence is 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


invited by the 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that asa 
link between organized efforts, as @ 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. : 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 


this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
oame and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Apra. 

dirth Registration, AasPim. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Sno. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Asan. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Nspie, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Szo. 
Community Organization, Ass. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
{of vision], Ncprs. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw, ' 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 


Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywca. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work. Bur. 

Electoral Reform, Ti, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncma. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t'n Inf. Mort. 
Amer, Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Ncsw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLi. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physica] Education, Ywca, APEA. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca, 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. — 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa. 

Insanity, Ncma. 

Institutions, AHEA, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Ncic. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, Werv. 
Mental Hygiene, Crrm, Nema. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apart, Nrs, 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro bE ie, Soar Ti. 
Neighborhood ork, N¥Fs. 
Nursing, Apaa, Arc, NeorHn. 
Open Air Schools, Nasrt. 


PEACE 
National Woman's Peace Party, AIL. 


Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. - 


Physical Training, Praa. : 
Protection Women Workers, NTAs. 
Public Health, Norun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Art. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, APEA. 

REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mewa, ||| 
WEI. t 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Niuww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Schools, Auga, H1, Ti. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fceca. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. a 
Ncm#, Praa, Newa, Nspig. 


Thrift, Mcua, 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Cyw. 


Tuberculosis, Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsz, Werv. 
Unemployment, AALL, 


WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross. 


nd Ex, 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Unien. 


Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS#- . 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., {ff 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- jf) 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensationy jf” 
health insurance. : 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- ' 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- ‘js 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. ‘ 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu: | 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home | 
Economics, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. | 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong: Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters {jy 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 1} 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by |} 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- ‘ 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of. 
the best productive achievement. Seeks te b 4 
about better cooperation among specialized natio’ Elm 
organizations, toward securing the more compre | 7% 
hensive local application of their types of perbiend 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Geo 
B. ep exec. sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., chs 
u 


cago. Furnishes information about organizing j 
libraries, planning lib buildi: cain 
librarians, cataloging li es, etc. of publi- 


cations on request. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


FERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASS0- 
ATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
all, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
‘ting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
aject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
terest in physical education. Annual member- 


ip fee $3.00 includes magazine. 


¥ERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA. 
ON LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
snk Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
cd fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
terature free. Membership $1. 


{ERICAN RED OROSS—National officers: 
codrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
esident; Robert W. deForest, vice-president; 

bhn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
unselor; Charles Magee, secretary; Hon. 
sHiam Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D, 
bgon, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
2n; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
nsing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
hms, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
dliam C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
ear-Admiral William _C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
al, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War Council, appointed by the President of the 
nited States: enry P. Davison, chairman; 
barles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. mueUEy John 
. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
ft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
issioner to Europe. 


Department of dt Relief: John D. Ryan, 
rector-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
tor-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: 
sis, director-general. 


Bureau of Medical Service: 


 C. Connor. 
4 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
ae Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
; Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau_of Town 
ad Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
ament, director. 


W. Frank Per- 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


4) Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


sctor. 


Suppiy Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
¥ CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
ec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
late knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
reatment and prevention. Publications free on 
quest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


bP orge &. Boutwell) 
corge S. Boutwell); 
i esa . 10 Tremont St. Boston; Erving Winslow, 


yBTREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
4proadway, New York. Has a department of field 
vork to make surveys of governments and institu- 


fons anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems _in- 


Oita led. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
He ished. ; 


Oh 


i JOOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 

ig: Perky, oat fg 2 W. 13 St. New York. 

to spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 

ind give expert advice concerning all phases of 

th ionsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
ncludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


MMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
vides. as international system of safeguarding. 
Sonducts Naticnal Americanization program. 


TGENIO® REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Shancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. Cc. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human in- 
leritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
abilities. Literature free. 


SeteRaaseshb ats 


ZDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
JHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
stant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
4 a’ sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


=a 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission ou Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, prin- 
cipal-elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
“Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. Frissell). 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 


ir. of pub. and research, Dr. eS 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 


Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 


air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 

wen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gurdon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of ee wee free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, ete. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W, Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health, Haven Emetson, M.D. 

Public Agencies d Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Ge le Vaile. 

Industrial and conomic Problems, Mra, 


Florence Kelley. 


CHABLES FREANGS PRESS, NEW YORE 


The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burna. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state. and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING —Ella Phillips Crandall, 
REIN exec, sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs, Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social workers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and_ state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian, 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY—Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist aJl American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John Glenn, 
dir., 130 E 22 St.. New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division, 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard §S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P, Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T, Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Laduatey, cha A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 


INC.—Robert W. de 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Information regardin 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vecations. 


Max Eastman, Editor CrystaL EastMAN, Managing Editor Froyp Det, Associate F 
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Exclusive Correspondent 
on Russia TELEPHONE STUYVESANT”% 


To the Readers of THE SURVEY: 


Never was the moment more auspicious to issue a great 
magazine of Liberty. 

With the Russian people in the lead, the world is enter- 
ing upon the experiment of industrial and real 
democracy. ; 

The possibilities of change in this day are beyond all 
imagination. 

We must unite our hands and voices to make the end 
of this war the beginning of an age of freedom and 
happiness for mankind undreamed by those whose 
minds comprehend only political and military events. 

With this ideal THE LIBERATOR comes into being 
on Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12, 1918. 


Ihay Cartruae. 


John Reed’s amazing stories of the Bolsheviki begin in the first issue. 


™~ 
Tear along ma line and mail today 


ee ee ee ee as = 


The Liberator, 34 Union Square, New York City 


Enclosed please find $1.50. Send me “The Liberator’ every month for one year. 


CO eae See. wrascre 


Name ..-, coedinnn co) «0. a «ea 


